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Imagine being in the audience in 1983 to hear Steve Wozniak discuss his philosophy of 
Apple Computer, or in 1982 to hear Mike Harvey talk about Nibble magazine just two 
years after its launch, or in 1985 to hear the story of the rise and fall of Visicalc directly 
from co-creator Dan Bricklin. What if you were in the room in 1986 when Ray 
Kurzweil demonstrated the revolutionary Kurzweil music system, in 1987 when Apple 
CEO John Sculley laid out his vision for the future of computing, or when Bill 
Atkinson demonstrated Hypercard to an enraptured audience, or in 1988 for Steve 
Jobs’ first public demonstration of the NeXT computer? 


Charles Mann was there for those events, and he recorded them. All those 
presentations, and dozens more, are available in The Powersharing Series: People, 
Computers and You; The Complete Digital Edition. These 134 recordings, originally 
produced on audiocassette from 1982-1991, have been remastered and re-released in 
digital format. The programs are now available on USB stick, totaling 200 hours of 
audio and an additional 16 hours of video, and cost $59.95. 


The project started in 1982 when Mann, working as a development economist with the 
Rockefeller Foundation, saw the potential of the Apple II. “We had a number of 
overseas agriculture policy projects. I began to realize that the Apple II with VisiCalc 
could make a huge contribution to people in Tunisia who were trying to keep track of 
large masses of agricultural data, input deliveries and status of inventories,” Mann told 
me in a telephone interview. The Apple II was a “huge success in economic terms. I 
saw it as a huge leap forward in innovation in handling data in these overseas 


countries, particularly in agriculture. You’re always just trying to take care of large 
amounts of production data and statistical data. Being able to take that off paper and 
pencil spreadsheets was just enormous.” 


The next year, computer groups in New York and the United Nations International 
School organized a computer fair. “They had a just incredible A-list of the computer 
world coming to the fair. Steve Wozniak, Robert Frankston, Seymour Papert, the 
people who created Bank Street Writer.” When Mann asked if the sessions would be 
recorded, the organizers asked him to do it. He took up that mantle. “There was a wide 
quality differential because a number of the talks were untended— people were 
supposed to talk into the mic, but that didn’t always work.” He produced about a dozen 
of those recordings, including the talk by Steve Wozniak. 


The recording project grew to include more speakers and presentations, including at the 
Boston Computer Society’s monthly meetings and special interest groups, and a lecture 
series at The Computer Museum, then in Boston. “In Boston, there was such a rich 
source of people coming there to talk about these things, that I made formal 
arrangements with the two organizations,” Mann said. Many of these presentations 
were released in the original version of The Powersharing Series on cassette in the mid- 
to late-80s. 


Among the talks of particular interest to Apple II fans: “A couple of years after the 
introduction of the NeXT computer, Steve Jobs came back to talk to the NeXT interest 
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group at the Boston Computer Society. I didn’t even realize that I had that tape because 
they were all bundled in a big rubber band and just labeled ‘Jobs’. It was Jobs talking 
about NeXT and running Lotus Improv. He said it was the neatest computer program 
he’d ever seen.” 


Other talks of interest include Spacewar! creators Martin Graetz and Alan Kotok 
discussing the making of the first arcade video game; Les Solomon, who put the Altair 
on the cover of Popular Electronics magazine; Leonard Tramiel presenting the Atari ST 
computer; Bill Gates; and Trip Hawkins, founder of Electronic Arts. 


“It’s just an incredible trove of material. It was recorded, mostly, by a professional 
audio engineer on open reel tapes and professionally edited and narrated.” You can 
often hear the audience’s applause and laughter. When something visual happens or 
there’s unexplained laughter, Mann, as narrator, provides context. 


Mann continued the project until 1991, when his work sent him to Africa for a long- 
term assignment. “I put the whole thing in storage. There were about 45 programs that 
I had recorded, that hadn’t produced, that were in the backlog. But I put all that stuff 
into storage, hundreds and hundreds of tapes.” The tapes sat in storage for nearly 
twenty years while Mann’s career and family kept him busy. 


Aside from limited availability in a few libraries, the original lectures published on 
cassette became difficult to find, and the unpublished ones remained in obscurity. It 
wasn’t until 2013 when Mann, then retired, found the time to get back to work. He 
remastered the published presentations and digitized the unpublished ones for the first 
time, all with assistance from the Computer History Museum in Mountain View, 
California. The original audio tapes are now held by the museum. 


Converting the old tapes to digital and turning the interviews into a modern product 
was “a much bigger undertaking than I had anticipated,” Mann said. “Digitizing it is 
fairly straightforward, but...we did a lot of digital improvements that weren’t possible 
when the editing was done by physically splicing tape.” 


He was motivated to publish the original interviews and finish the unpublished ones 
“so the people in generations to come could have some sense of the excitement that 
prevailed when this revolution was in its infancy, and the people who were behind 
some of the major developments. 


“I’m now 85. I realize that if something doesn’t happen, if lightning doesn’t strike, 
somehow this thing is only really one step better than going to the Falmouth landfill, 
which was what I was afraid was going to happen if I didn’t resurrect it.” 


The recordings are organized in roughly the order in which they were processed, but a 
number of searchable PDF files sort them by speaker, by subject, by recording date, 
and by venue, making a particular subject or speaker easy to find. Transcripts are not 
provided. 


The audience for the original cassette recordings was often computer professionals who 
relied on such informal talks to expand their technical knowledge. Some were 
purchased by computer companies for use in company libraries. Today, the updated 
digital version is of interest to retro computing hobbyists as well as researchers and 
historians. “I am very keen to see this in schools and libraries,” Mann said. 


As someone with a particular interest in microcomputer history, I find this product to 
provide enormous value for the money. I have personally published more than 350 
interviews with people involved with early microcomputers, primarily on ANTIC: The 
Atari 8-Bit Podcast. My interviews take place thirty or more years after the events that 
we discuss. By comparison, Mann was there when history was being made, and there’s 
something special about hearing people discuss their thoughts and ideas at the time the 
events were happening and the products were being created. “People didn’t know what 
was coming or what else was going to happen,” Mann said. “Subsequent events don’t 
color their telling of the story.” 


Although primarily audio, the series includes a dozen videos as well, including a 50- 
minute introduction to the Apple II that was the start of the whole project. “The 
purpose was to provide training to my colleagues in Tunisia to whom we were sending 
these two Apple systems. It shows five major kinds of applications: word processing, 
spreadsheet, communications, and so on. It’s a real overview of the state of the art in 
1982,” Mann said. Other videos include Steve Arnold of LucasArts demonstrating The 
Secret of Monkey Island, surround sound, and the visual effects of the movie The 
Abyss. In a 1989 video, Didier Diaz gives one of the first public demonstrations of the 
Mac Portable computer. 


Eventually the computer industry would grow up, changing from courting hobbyists to 
businesspeople; with that change these organic presentations to user groups became 
less common. “About the time I was leaving Boston to go overseas, the user group 
meetings were becoming much more commercial and much less of that initial spirit of 
the Homebrew Computer Club mentality,” Mann said. “It was much more slick 
commercial presentations with teams of people—and not Bill Gates talking to this 
room full of computer techies. 


“I think Jobs at Symphony Hall discussing the NeXT computer was my high point of 
the series,’ Mann said. One name that he wanted to get but was never able to: Peter 
Norton, known for the eponymous Norton Utilities software. 


The project has been a massive investment of time and money for Mann, and the type 
of project that can never be recreated. “When I was doing all this editing when I 
started, I really didn’t know it was going to be this hard, or I probably never would 
have started,” Mann said. 


“T think I must have been crazy, actually, looking back.” 


Learn more about The Powersharing Series and listen to sample clips at the product’s 
website: https://www.thepowersharingseries.com 
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